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A LETTER - In order to be able to form a * 

TO right judgement as to the ad- - 


Mr. ALDERMAN WOOD ; 
CONTAINING THE PROVERBS OF 
“ ABSOLUTE WisDoM ;” 

OR 
A History OF THE ADVICE 
GIVEN TQ THE QUEEN, AT 
THE SEVERAL PERIODS OF 
HER LONG AND UNPARAL- 


LELED PERSECUTION. 
London, 13 June, 1920. 


Mr. ALDERMAN, 

The transactions of the last 
ten days have been, are; and 
will long remain, a subject of 
deep interest, not only in this 
country but in every part of the 
civilized world. Amongst the 
actors in these transactions your 
own generous and benevolent 
disposition have allotted youa 
conspicuous place ;*and, there- 
fore, in speaking of the advice, 
which has been given to her 
Majesty, I think it proper to 
address myself to you, especially 
as you have been so broadly 
charged with, and so strongly 
censured on account of, the 
advice, which you are, or have 
been, supposed to have recently 





given. 


viee given to the Queen, and of . 
the degree of confidence, which 
her Majesty ought to repose in « 
former advisers, or in persons 
likely to be animated by mo- ° 


tives similar: to the motives of, 


those former advisers, we mst 
take xa retrospective view of 
former advice and of the effects 
of it, at the several stagesof 
her Majesty’s afflictions. . . * 


@ 
In 1806, when. the first secret 
investigation took place, the ad- 
viser of the Queen, then Pfin- 


cess, had prepared all the do- 


cuments for publicatidm: He 
had caused them to be printed 
in a book. And, whed all wits 
ready, he, at an enormougex~ 
pense, suppressed the book; 
and the accused party was ‘ad- 
vised to content herself, witlt a’ 
news-paper assertion . of her 
innocence, and with a public, 
reception at’ Court. Was this 
good advice? It was the most 


|foolish; or most wicked, that 


ever was given. to. woman, 
Where is there a woman in the 
whole world, kaowing that og 
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world knows her to have been 
accused of foul conduct, on 


vestigation, and knowing her: 
own imnocence, who must not | 
desire that the proof of her 


“innocence should be as notorious | 
he burnt the book, became a 
The being received at Court fell | 


as has been the accusation? 


Was this good adrice, then 


, which her Majesty received 
which there has been an in- | 


from Lawyer Perceval in 1 so! 
‘Its effect, however, theash x» 
very injurious @s it soon proved 
to her, was very good as to 
‘Lawyer Perceval himself: for, 


Minister, and left the Princess’; 


far, very far, short of such proof, | reputation to shift for itself. 


unless, when we sce parents | 
take back to their house an 


accused daughter, we look upon) 
that as proof of the daughter's | 
when it was urged by me that 
‘would be absurdity to suppose | 


innocence, which, I take it, it 


ever was,or ever will be, the 
case im this, or in any other 
community. Parents have in 
such cases, powerful motives to 
suppress, and to save appear- 
ances ; but, strong as those mo- 
tives are, they can never be 
stronger, than the . motives, 
which must have animated the 
late king and his family upon 
the occasion here referred to. 
Therefore the reception at Court 
did nething for, while it did, 
really did a great deal against, 
the Princess of Wales, who 
kept silence, while her principal 
accusers, the DouGLAsseEs, not 
only went unpunished, but 
were openly «caressed, and who 
were reeeived at Court as well 
as she herself! 











In this equivocal] state the 
‘affairs of the Princess continued 
until the year 1812, when the 
Prince was become Regent ; and 


it was necessary that she should 
take her place as Princess Re- 
gent. Just about this time, a 


‘copy, though in a very piece- 
-meal state, of Perceral’s book 


had come into my hands. I was 
myself in Prison; and I had no 


means whatever of obtaumimng 


any communication of any sort 
with the Princess. I took care, 
however, to put this copy of 
the book ima state of safety. 
In short, I sent at, by a safe 
hand, to America ; and hence, 
my confident assertions which 
attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion at the time, that the book 
would come out at last in spite 
of Pexcevat and all his crew. 
The question of the Princess’ 
right to hold Drawing Rooms 


was very crs agitated, during 
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the months of March and Apriljher right to hold Drawing- 
1312. 1, having read the book, | Rooms. In one instance, name¢- 
imbibed a strong feeling in/ly,in the Register of the 25th 
favour of the persecuted Prin-jof April, 1812, I, after using 


cess; and, I did as much as lay 
in my power to urge the Citi- 
zeus of London to present an 
Address to her upon the oc- 
casion of her husband’s eleva- 
tion to the Regency. They 
did not do this. 
under the influence, most Likely, 
of that “absolute wisdem’’, 


which Mr. BrovGHamw would;|* 
wish to have prevailed npon the {* 


present occasion. The subject 
of the Princess’s rights was, 
however, discussed in Parlia- 
ment, and her cause was zeal- 
ously espoused by Mr. Wuirrt- 
BREAD in particular. Sull, how- 
ever, the question was made by 
him, rather a question of money 
than of honour; nor did he ever 
appear to entertain proper 
notions upon the subject. | 
believe him to have been a very 
just man; but his yanity and 
his great desire to gratify it by 
possessing what is called wetghi 
in the House, seldom failed to 


marr that which his integrity 


and leve of justice would other- 
wise have accomplished. 

It was of the greatest im- 
portance, that, upon this occa- 
sien, the Princess should assert 


They were}‘ 








such arguments as occurred to 
me in order to shew the neces- 
sity of her then asserting this 
right, made the following re- 
mark: “‘ My opinion is, that 
“there are people who would 
‘ not be sorry to see the Prin- 
“cess thrown, by degrees, so 
“completely into the back 
ground, that EVEN WHEN 
‘SHE BECAME QUEEN, 
“SHE SHOULD HOLD NQ 
“ COURT.” 

Was not this, Mr. Alderman, 
something like prophecy ; were 
not my opinions at that time 
pretty correct, and were those 
wise advisers who counselled 
the Princess to keep quzef ; and 
not to listen to those whom 
they had the folly or the base- 
ness to denominate factious 
men? PrrcevaL was pushed 


in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Wurrsreap to declare the 
Princess to be perfectly inno- 
cent. He did this in the mos¢ 
ample terms: but, as long as 
the Princess herself remained 
quiet; as long as the people 
saw her so backward in ciaim- 
ing her rights; as long as they 
saw the husband acting the part 
of king, and the wife iving in 
contented obscurity ; as long as 
they saw what was never seen 
xx2 
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before, the heir to tho Throne 
holding his court ; and his con- 
sort excluded ‘rom holding a 
Drawing Room, while ‘that was 
‘done by the mother of the heir ; 
as long as the people saw this, 
‘and the same was seen by fo- 
reign courts, Lawyer PERCEVAL 
might declare and swear till he 
‘was black~in the face, and the 
world would still believe, that 
‘there was-a something, which 
the Princess wished for ‘the 
«world not to know. 


‘I put it to any man living, | 


whether -such was not the na- 
‘tural and inevitable conse- 
quence ; and then, I put it te 
the public of the present day, 
whether this illustrious and per- 
-secuted lady was, at that time, 
surrounded by wise and faittiful 
Ido not wish to in- 
sinuate, that Mr. WarrsrkaD 
Was net ‘sincere in his profes- 
sions of friendship for the Prin- 
eess; but, I think it is now 


‘pretty evident, that his ‘advice 


Of that day had. not its founda+ 
tion.in “ absolute wisdom.” 
We ‘next ‘come to the year 


18]3, ‘when new _ discussions | 


arose. It. was impossible that 
any thing but neglect and ill- 
treatment should result from 
the course which the Princess 


1812. Her silence upon that 
occasion Was an invitation to a 
continuation, of insult. And, in 
1813, shé had to complain of 
her being almost wholly cut off 
from all communication with her 
own and only child. This was 
a complaint, so natural for her 
to make, and so well calculated 
to call forth the commisseration 
of every good man and woman 
in the country that it could not 
fail to excite universal attention 
Land ‘an universal desire to know 
the cause of her having been so 
cut off. Her complaint was 
made ima letter to the Prince 
Regent, which letter was by 
her then Royal Highness com- 
mrunicated to the Parliament. 
Upon this occasion, the Parlia- 
ment appeared disposed to do 
nothing; but the matter was 
forced upon them by a motion 
of Mr. CocHRANE JOHNSTONE, 
made in the House of Commons 
on the 5th of March, 1813. He 
proposed two resolutions, in the 
first of which he described the 
charges which had been pre- 
ferred against her Royal High- 
ness in 1806; and in the next, 

he. called for the minutes of the 
evidence which had been pr 
‘duced upon the subject of that 
charge. His motions were ne- 





had. been advised :to pursue in 


gatived—but his resolutions g°t 
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jato print; and, as the resolu- 

- tions brought out so much, the 

- BOOK ITSELF: came out in 

less than. ten. days from the 
' making of the motion. 

The public were now mm. pos- 

session, not only. of the full ex- 


tent of the calumnious charges: 


against her, but-also; of the per- 
| jary of her foul accusers, and of 
her own innocence.. Wpon that 
' memorable occasion,.the city. of 
London addressed her- Royal 
| Highness; and you, Mr. Alder- 
_ man, had, if 1 rightly remember, 


the honour: of proposing that: 


address. Nothing. could be 
_ more complete than the public 
' sentiment. respecting her Royal 
' Highness’s case. Every one 
_ Was convinced of her innocence. 
: The citizens of London: said, 
“we have felt indignation and 
“abhorrence inexpressible, upon 
'“the disclosure and detection 

“ of that foul conspiracy, which, 
“‘ by perjured and suborned tra- 
“ ducers, has been. carried on 
“ against your Royal Highness’s 
“ honour and life.’”” In this in- 
Stance, the citizens of London 
spoke the sentiments of the na- 
tion. This, therefore, was ano- 
ther occasion for her Royal 
Highness to take high and lofty 
ground, and toinsistupon the en- 
joymentofher rights. Mr. Wa1T- 












7, 1820. 


bear and forbear. Her com- 
ter, therefore, remained wholly 
unredressed; she continued to 
lead her life. of obscurity. Sub- 
mission to wrong and insult is al- 
wayssure to produce new wrong 
and insult; and. this, as we shall 


verbs of “ absolute wisdom.’’ 


ofthe legal Solomons of ourday, 
opens with a-letter of the late 
Queen, dated on the 23rd of 
May, 1314. 


that. the Prince, her husband, 


}his own presence. at the ap- 
proaching Drawing Koom indis- 
pensible, and that, he desires it 
may be distinctly understood to 
be his fixed and unalterable de- 


cess of Wales, upon any occu- 
ston, public or private. Where- 
fore, the Queen intimates to the 
Princess the tmpossibelity of her 


Highness at.the Drawing Room. 


ordinary. letter was written, the 





foreign Kings were in this coun,.. 


termination, not to meet the Prin- 


5TO6 


BREAD and Mr. BRouGHAM were : 
now her advisers ; and they ad-- 
vised her to’ remain qgutet, to- 


plaint with regard to her daugh-. 


presently see, was. the effect of . 
this third chapter of the Pro-.- 


Chapter LV. of these Proverbs - 


In this letter, the , 
Queen tells. her Royal Highness ; 


has. declared that he considers . 


_ 


Majesty’s receiving her Royal , 


_ At the time when this extra- - 
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‘nothing was too much in the 


verbs of “ absolute wisdom.” 
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try ; and the Princess Charlotte 
was, for the first time, to be pre- 
sented at\Court. The ‘Princess 
was advised to acquiesce in the 
commands of the Queen, to 
whom she wrote a letter, no- 
tifying that acquiescence. She 
also wrote a letter to the Prince 
Regent, complaining of the in- 
dignity offered to her; but, at 
the same time, notifying that 
she waived her right in order to 
relieve the Queen from the pain- 
ful situation in which her Ma- 
jesty had been placed by her 
Royal Highness, and not from 
any consciousness of blame, nor 
from any doubt of the existence 
of those rights, or of her wor- 
thiness to enjoy them. 

To go to the Drawing Room 
was necessary. It was absolutely 
necessary for the Princess to do 
this ; for, if she yielded now, 
who was ever to expect resist- 
ance from her in future? Yet 
her advisers called upon her to 
yield; in fatal hour she yielded ; 
and from that hour her enemies 
appear to have thought that 


way of injury or insult to offer 
for her atcéeptance. Here ends 
Chapter the IVth, of the Pro- 


Chapter the Vth, is short and 


hess was now shut out from alf 
accéss to the Court. People 
talked of their visits to het as 
a sort of charity ; and the So- 
LOMONS who were confided in 
by hér, contrived, in a very short 
time, to inveigle her out of the 
kingdom, under the pretence, as 
is now alleged by Mr. Canninc, 
that “ faction had marked her 
as its own!” 

Was it perfidy, Mr. Alderman, 
or was it folly, from which this 
advice sprang ? I leave the pub- 
lic to answer this question; 
but this I know well, that | 
pointed out, at the time, that a 
more unwise step never was 
taken by any human being. 
When ‘the first report of her 
intended emigration was afloat, 
I said “ If shé go, she will at 
“ once, take leave of peace of 
“ mind, security of person and 
“of the means of existence. 
« The only real friends that she 
“has upon the face of this earth 
« are the kind hearted, just and 
“ generous people of England.” 
Was this something like ia 
phecy, Mr. Alderman! And will 


her Majesty (if by any lucky 


chance she should happen toread 
this paper) still believe that aw 
yers ingross all thé foresight, al 
thesound sense, all the justices! 





uninteresting. Her Royal High- 


| the humiatity aind all tho fidelity, 
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which it has pleased God to put 
into the heads and hearts of man- 
kind ? No: she will not believe 
it; she will at last see that her 
calamities have been produced 
by bad advice; and that, she 
has nothing to rely upon but 
the bold and fearless assertion 
of her innocence and an asser- 
tion hot less bold and fearless 
of her own rights as Queen of 
this country. With this asser- 
tion on her lips she may. sleep 
in quiet. Let lawyers and po- 
litical intriguers bark and wrig- 
gle and twist as they may, she 
may rely safely on the goodness 
of her cause and on the support 
of the nation. 

Chapter the VIth, of the Pro- 
verbs of “ absolute wisdom” 
contains the History of. the pro- 
position and threat at St. Omers, 
where she was met by her “ Le- 
gal and Constitutional Adviser,” 
who had travelled post haste 
from London to Dover, who had 
been tossed in the same skiff, 
who. ‘had sailed in the same 
packet boat, who had jolted 
along cheek by jowl! in the 
Same post chaise, who had 
taken up lodgings at the same 
inn, who had-done all but sleep 
in the same bed, with the cour- 
tier who had come for the pur- 
pose of making to her a propo- 





sition and uttering to her a 
threat, amounting to an insult 
such as never was before offered 
by man to woman. Nay, so 
close was the connection be- 
tween the “ Constitutional Ad- 
viser” and the tenderer of this 
insult, that, in the penning ofthe 
insult; that odious and detésta- 
ble paper, the brother of the 
former is said, in the very in- 
strument itself, to have been 
the amanuensis of the latter! 
When ‘this insult had been of- 
fered ; when this insult, which 
would have made any ragged 


Radical’s blood boil had it been 


offered to a female of his ac- 
quaintance ; when this insult 
was Offered to the Queen, what 
feclings did it.excite in the 
breast of the “ Constitutional 
“ Adviser?’ The newspaper 
writers, judging from the feel- 
ings of their own “ rabid” 
breasts, took the liberty to say, 
that it excited indignation in 
the gentleman; but the gentle- 
man himself takes the earliest 


opportunity of denying this, and’ 


says that it was not indignation. 
But what did ke do? What 
advice did he give? He says 
that it was not his duty. to feel 
indignation, “ It was his duty 
“simply to communicate the 
“ proposition; it was her Ma- 
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it ae jesty’s to - feel indignation | might have crouched; no mat- or 
i a qs Truly a very discriminating|ter how fawning, how suppli- . ow 
ie Gt gentleman, a very cool gentle-| cating, his tone ; no matter how e to 
te A : man! It has been her Majesty’s| he might have,whined, whim- | w 
he a misfortune to have to do with] pered and blubbered ; even if he 
re GE Solomons who could restrainj}he had gone upon his belly, le: 
4a their feelings so completely. and, reptile-like, had worked lis 
eS : But what advice did he give?| himself along the pavement for 
tet Why, he told her Majesty that} from the Hotel du Diable to the th: 
Bae! it she must know her own case} Hotel de Dieu (1 don't know dr: 
if 4 best, and that it was for her to|the names of the Inns); still to to 
i, Ag} judge what propositions she|have received another proposi- Qi 
iia would listen to. This is so like|tion from the same_ person, dr 
a a lawyer! So like a lawyer, | though the proposition had been an: 
£ - accustomed to have to do with| finally rejected, would have do 
es ay bad cases. It is so every way|been a dishonour to her Ma- M: 
: uy : unbecoming the case of an in-|jesty, to all the women of this Th 
: a t nocent woman, an insulted|kingdom, and to every thing to 
aig woman, and a Queen, that one| bearing the name of woman. aby 
a tt wonders how the man could Nay, it would have been dis- hay 
eat e have stood up in her presence | honour to remain in the poison- col 
i and look her in the face while}ed atmosphere. To flee was tha 
te he was expressing an opinion so}commanded by virtue, with her 
ate abhorrent from her natural feel-| voice as imperative as that to 
ings. which commanded the flight of pec 
Happily, upon this occasion,|Lot. This voice her. Majesty ex] 
her Majesty became her own.ad-|instantly obeyed, leaving her a |; 
wiser. Happily, I. say; for if|‘ Constitutional Adviser” 1 | dra 
she had stopped at St. Omers| keep the advice, which he would S00 
long enough to receive a second | have given her, for the use of ren 
proposition from the same|some client of doubtful fame, affe 
source, nothing which she could| whom he might have the good Bui 
ever have done -afterwards|luck to pick up on his summer's for 
would have washed away the | circuit. 4 to 
Stain. No matter what the] Let us take a somewhat more iste 
proposition might have been :| minute view of this advice which Stal 
no matter how low the cOtrtier| was to be given at St. Omers; she 
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or, rather, the advice which{of her stipend, or allowance, 
was given ; for her Majesty was | for any length of time? It must 
told by her legal adviser that it | always have depended solely on 
was his opinion, that she might | the will of the ministry of the 
hear further propositions. Now, | 
leaving the dishonour of further 


! 


‘been gotten completely rid of ; 





listening; leaving this aside, 


for a moment, let us suppose, in a situation such as to make 
Pig ; 
that the threat had been with- | her an object of hatred in place 


drawn; that the condition, as of love with the people, what 
of|reason is there to suppose that. 


to abandoning the title 


Queen, had also been with-| her allowance would have been 
drawn; and that, the sum, or|continued, except upon some 


{ 
‘new and still more degrading 


annual allowance had _ been 
doubled. Let us see how her \terms than those proposed to 


Majesty would haye stood then.;her before? What sort of 


day; and, when once she had. 


when once she had been placed. 








There would have been no need 
to stipulate for her remaining 
abroad; for she never could 
have shewn her face in this 
country again. Every story 
that had been circulated against 
her would have been believed 
to its fullest extent; and the 
people, knowing. that she was 
_ expending in foreign countries, 
a large sum of money annually 
drawn from them, would very 
soon have held her in abhor- 
renee as complete as is their 
_ affection for her at this moment. 
But, let us suppose it possible 
for a lady of her illustrious rank 
to have been able to endure ex- 
istence under such circum- 
stances, what security would 
She have had for the receiving 





wisdom was it then that coun- 
selled her Majesty to Acsitute, 
and by that means to expose 
herself not only to certain dis- 
honour, but to probable ebso- 
lute beggary. 

Besides, supposing the dispo- 
sition of the present ministry to 
have been such as to give secu- 
rity for the payment of the sti- 
pend during their continuance 
in power ; neither their power 
nor their life is of any certain 
duration. The King himself is 
not exempt from the laws of 
mortality. Another Ministry, or 
another King, might not think 
themselves bound by any bargain 
now made. Nay, the Parliament 
is-at no time bound to abide by 
any such stipulation, It might, 
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at any time, not only reduce the 
amount of thestipend, but might 
take it away altogether; and, 
ifi these times of distress, and in 
the times of greater distress 
which are approaching, who 
does not see that the Parlia- 
ment would have been disposed 


to take away the stipend ; who” 


does not see also, that in dome 
this, they wotld have given 
great satisfaction to the people? 
who never could have been 
contented to see fifty thousand 
pounds a-vear raised upon them, 
and sent to be spent out of the 
country by a woman, who dated 
not set her foot in England for 
fear of being prosecuted ? 

Was it then, Mr. Alderman, 
“ absolute wisdom” which coun- 
selled her to consider of terms at 
St. Omers: I shall be told, 
perhaps, that her stipend, or 
the means of maintaining her 


rank and state are as precarious,. 


she being hiere, as they could 
have been had she remaitied 


upon the continent. But, this 


is by no means the case. There 
is a third party here. _ There is 
the Ministry; there is the Par- 


liament ; and there is the people. 


If the two former were to be in- 
disposed, there would be the 
latter to come to her support; 
and these latter wouid be friends, 


ther Majesty being here, whereas 
being abroad, these latter would 
| be her enemies ; or, at least, they 
}would, under = such circum- 
stances; be wholly indifferent 
as to hier fate. To advise her, 
therefore, to enter into nego- 
ciations at St: Omers, no mat- 
ter what the terms mizht have 
been, was as unwise, to give it 
no harsher epithet, as any thing 
that ever entered the miid of 
man. 

Her Majesty, listening to no- 
thing but the dictates: of her 
own mind ; conscious of her in- 
nocence ; despising her calum- 
niators atid eager for her justili- 
cation, rushed out of the pesti- 
feroustown ; hastened away from 
the inhospitable shore of the 
Bourbons and bravely came to 
answer, in the ¢capitai of Eng- 
land, the threats of her dastardly 
foes. Thete is something well 
calculated t6 excite the higliest 
degrée of admiration in this 
conduct'of her Majesty. To see 
her, # Qiteett, thre daughter of a 
long line of Sovereignis, the mo- 
ther of an heiress to the Throne 
of this Kingdom, wliosé untimely 
death had made such ai impres 
sion tipon the nation 3 10 s¢° 
her coming along during a 
night from St. Omers ‘to, Calais; 
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mero domestics; and a gitizen of 
London, who had gone to Offer 
her his voluntary services ; to 
see her eoming into Calais in 
the dead of the hight, going 
down the pier, hanging by ropes 
like a sailor boy, carried upon 
boatmen’s shoulders into a skiff, 
in that skiff tossed and buffeted 
about and covered with the 
spray; tosee her lodged in the 
cabin of a packet boat, beating 
over to the shore of England; 
to see her, the tide being out 
and the sea rough, bravely fling 
herself into a wlierry in order to 
get: upon that land, on which 
the insolent messenger had for- 
bidden her to set her foot; to 
see her push on, her miserable 
equipage covered with dust and 
exhibiting every mark of dis- 
tress and pentiry; to see her 
drive into the Capital of Eng- 
land; dash by the Palace of the 
King and through the crowds 
of glittering courtiers and syeo- 
phants, and take up her abodé 
in the house of & private indi- 
vidual who had offered. her 
shelter; to beliold all this, is 
quite ehough to account for the 
generous enthusiasm which pre- 


vails in het favour; and ought 
to be quite enough to convinee 
her “ Constitutconal Adviser” 
that her Majesty stands in need 
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It has appeared to me some- 
thing astonishing, that, after 
having been a witness of her 
Majesty’s brave and wise .con- 
duct; und of the effect of that 
conduct too, this adviser should 
have the hardilood to say, as 
he did, in the debate of sixth 
of June;that he would “* thwart 
her’ and would tell her, “ to go 
too far, rather than not go: far 
enough,”’ in the way of yield- 
ing. But, the fact is, that this 
lawyer appears to have been 
unabie to breng his mind wp to 
the mark. Nature appears to 
have made him of : materials, 
which unfit him for being the 
counsellor of a high-minded wo- 
man. He appears to have been 
little aware of the effects pro- 
duced in the mind of such a wo- 
man by persecution and insult; 
he appears not to have ima- 
gined that life, im the opinion 
of such a person, is nothing when 
compared with the assertion of 
her honour and her rights. In 
Short, Mr. Alderman, there are 
some minds which. are wholly 
incapable of entertaining ideas 
which are the constant inbabi- 
tants of other minds; and this 
total dissimilarity seems to have 
existed upon the present occa- 





of no such advisers as he. 


sion; and to this; probably, 
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more than to bad intention, we 
ought, in charity, to ascribe 
the conduct of the “ Constitu- 
tional Adviser” in this import- 
ant case. 

We now come, M:. Alder- 
man, to the Vilth and last and 
eventful and yet unfinished 
CHAPTER of the Proverbs of 


“‘ absolute wisdom ;’”’ namely, | 
;as painful to his people, as they can 


the transactions which have 
been going on, and the advice 
given or proposed to be given 
to her Majesty since her happy 
arrival amidst the plaudits of an 
admiring people in the metro- 
polis of the kingdom. 


She had been told at St 
Omers that the moment she sat 
her foot on English ground, 
proceedings would be com- 
menced against her. Accord- 
ingly on the very evening of 
her arrival, and about the very 
moment that five hundred horse- 
men were galloping beside her 
carriage upon Blackheath, the 
following message, accompanied 
with a green bag, was delivered 
to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; which delivery was ac- 
companied with an intimation 
that a motion would the next 


day be made to refer the con- 
tents of the bag to a secret 
committee of each house. 








** GEORGE R. 

“The King thinks it necessary, in 
consequence of the arirval of the 
Queen, to communicate to the House 
of Lords ¢ertain Papers respecting the 
eonduct of her Majesty, since her de- 
parture from this kingdom, which he 
recommends to the immediate and se- 
rious attention of the House, 

“The King has felt the most anxious 
desire to avert the necessity of disclo- 
sures and discussions which must be 


be to himself; but the step now taken 
by the Queen leaves him no alterna- 
tive. 

“The King has the fullest confi- 
dence that, in consequence of this 
communication, the House of Lords. 
will adopt that course of proceeding 
which the justice of the case, and the 
honour and dignity of his Majesty's 
Crown may require.” 

This message is couched in 
terms perfectly, indefinite. It 
appears to me, therefore, that 
the course for her Majesty to 
have pursued was not that 
which she was advised to pur- 
sue. And here you will please 
to observe, Mr. Alderman, that 
she necessarily had to resort 10 
adviee and assistance. If she 
could, with propriety, have 
gone to the Parliament herself, 
or, if she* could have known 
perfectly the forms of proceed- 
ing, the case would have been 
different. It was necessary for 
her to send a message, but that 
message must be written; a 











4escribed. 
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ninst have a certain form ; every 
word must have its true mean- 
ing; and it was impossible, or 
next to impossible, that cher 
Majesty should be able so com- 
pletely to divest herself of a 
foreign ideom as to dra; up, 
with propriety of expression, a 
Message upon so important a 
matter. 

1 think that the main sub- 
ject of the message sent in her 
Majesty’s name was not a sub- 
ject fit to be selected for the 
occasion. Her Majesty should, 
in my opinion, have taken no 
notice at all of the message 
which had been delivered by 
the Ministers, in the name of 
the king. She had had no of- 
ficial communication with re- 
gard to it; and it was not for 
her to express any anxiety or 
any opinion respecting it. “The 
subject of her message ought 
to have been, a complaint that 
no palacé had been provided 
for her, that no answer had 
been given to her letter to the 
first Lord of the Treasury, re- 
questing a palace to be pro- 
vided, and that she had re- 
ceived, in the name of the mi- 
nisters, an insulting proposition 
and threat at St. Omers, the 
tenor of which she might have 


If this course had been pur- 
sued, and if an intimation had 
been given, as matter of course, 
that her Majesty was come to 
enter upon the exercise and en- 
joyment of all her rights and 
privileges as Queen, she would 
have preserved that same dig- 
nity of attitude in which she 
landed on our shores. But, by 
condescending to speak, in this 
official manner, about accusa- 
tions against her, and to pro- 
test, beforehand, against the 
formation of tribunals, her Ma- 
jesty lost somewhat of that dig- 
nity of attitude, and seemed to 
say that she had to wait the re- 
sult of the proceedings com- 
menced against her; an idea 
that ought not to have appeared 
to have entered‘her mind. 
However, if a message, em- 
bracing the topics which are 
embraced in the Message which 
Mr. Brougham delivered in the 
name of the Queen, were .re- 
solved on, it should have been 
written in a manner worthy of 
the personage whose name it 
bore. lt should have been 
highly dignified in language ; 
it should have been clear as to 
meaning ; it should have -been 
consequent in reasoning; and 
surely, Mr. Alderman, where 
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peaman, it was not too much) 


to expect it to be free from 
grammatical errors, of which 
latter, there are no less than 
three or four in this very short 
composition, and that, I may not 
be charged with garbling aud 
classed amongst the “rabid 
anima!s’” of the press, I here 
inseri the whole of the message. 

‘€'Tue Queen thinks it necessary to 
iaform the House of Commons, that 
she has been induced to return to 
England in consequence of the mea- 
Sures pursued against her honour and 


her peace for some time by seeret 
agents abroad, and lately sanctioned 


by the conduct of the government at, 


home. 
Majesty has had xno other purpose 
whatsoever but the defence of her cha- 


In adopting this course her 


racter, and the maintenance of those 
just rights which have devolved upon 
her by the death of that revered Mo- 
narch, in whose high honour and; un- 
shaken affeetion she had always found 
her surest support. 


** Upon her arrival the Queen is sur- 
prised to find that a message has been 
sent down to parliament, requiring its 
attention to written documents; and 
she learns with siill greater estonish- 
ment that there is an intention of pro- 
‘posing that these should be referred to 
a select committee, It is this day 14 
years sin¢e the first charges were 
brought forward against her Majesty. 
Then, and upon every occasion during 
that long period, she -has shown the’ 
utmost readiness to meet her accusers, 
and to court the fullest inquiry into 





her conduct. She now also desires an 
open investigation, in which she may 
see both the charges and the witnesses 
against her—a privilege not denied to 
the méanest subject of the realm, In 
the face of the Sorercign, the parlia- 
ment, and the country, she solemnly 
protests against the formation of a 
secret tribunal to examine documents, 
privately prepared by her adversaries, 
as a proceeding unknown to the law of 
the land, ‘and a flagrant violation of all 
the principles of justice. She relies 
with full confidence upon the integrity 
of the House of Commons for defeat- 
ing the only attempt she has any reason 
to fear, 


** The Queen cannot forbear to add, 
that even before any proceedings were 
resolved upon, she had been treated in 
a manner too well calculated to pre- 
judge her case. The Omission of her 
name in the Liturgy; the withholding 
the méans of conveyatice usually af 
forded to all the branches of the Royal 
Family ; the refusal even of an answer 
to her application for a place of resi- 
dence in the Royal mansions ; and the 
studied: slight, both of English minis- 
ters abroad, and of the agents of all 


foreign powers over whom the English 


government had any inflaence—must be 
viewed as measures designed to preju- 
dice the world against her, and could 
only have been justified by trial and 
conviction.” 

As to language, is it dignified, 
Mr. Alderman, except amongst 
footmen, at the West end of the 
Town, to talk about sending 
mess «“ down. to Parlia- 
ment?’ Is it dignified in a 
Queen to say that she protests 
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inthe “ face of the Soyereign ?”’ 
And, in short, is there any thing 
of dignity in the language of any 
one part of this message from 
the first word to the last. As 
to the meaning, read the first 
paragraph, Mr. Alderman, and 
say whether you understand it, 
Ido not; I cannot tell whether 
it be meant that the Government 
at home sanctioned the measures 
pursued by secret agents abroad ; 
whether they did this some lime 
azo, and have of late ceased to 
do it, or whether they have 
sanctioned it of late. Similar 
obscurity is found in almost 
every part of the message. 

The reasoning of the message 
is as defectiye as the meaning is 
obscure, and the language un- 
dignified. Her Majesty is ad- 
vised to say, in the first sen- 
tence, that she has been induced 
to come to England in conse- 
quence of the workings of secret 
agents abroad; in the next.sen- 
tence, her Majesty is made to 
Say that she has had no other 
purpose in adopting this course 
than that of defending her cha- 
racter and the maintenance of 
those just rights which have 
devolved upon her in conse- 
quence of the King’s Death. 
Here one sentence contradicts 
the other; and that, too, in a 
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most important point; for, from 
the first sentence, we must ine- 
vitably conclude, that,’ if her 
Majesty had not been annoyed 
abroad, she would not have re- 
turned home ; because she says 
she had been induced to come 
home in consequence of that 
annoyance. The next sentence, 
indeed, brings forward an addi- 
tional motive ; but it looks very 
much like a second thought; 
and, after all, it leaves us fairly 
to suppose, that, she might still 
have remained abroad if she 
had not been annoyed there; 
a supposition extremely injuri- 
ous to the cause of her Majesty, 
especially, standing as it does 
in the very front of her first 
message. ‘This complaint about 
annoyance experienced abroad 
is made also to form the close of 
the message. It forms the top 
of a climax of injuries and in- 
sults, which climax begins with 
tthe omission of her Majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy ; and surely 
the latter was of far more im- 
portance than the former. In 
short, the impression produced 
by this document is, that, if her 
Majesty had been well treated 
abroad, she would not have 
returned home; and this im- 
pression, if it was not so com- 
pletely counterbalanced by her 
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Majesty’s heroic conduct, would 


-operate’ amongst the people, 
most powerfully to. the disad-| 


vantage of her cause. 

Then, we might have expect- 
ed, from a high “ Constitutional 
“ Adviser,’ from a learned 
gentleman; from a teacher of 
the nation, something a little 


more consonant with the rules. 


of grammar, than “ no other 
“‘ purpose Out ;’’ than “ the 
“ withholding the means ;’’ than 
“ greater astonishment,’ when 
no astonishment had been men- 


tioned before, or even alluded 


to. And, Mr. Alderman, omzis- 
sions, not answering of let- 
ters, and slights ; these, Mr. 
Alderman, are not “‘ measures,’’ 
though they are called such in 
this message. A Lawyer might 
have known better than to call 
an open investigation a “ privt- 
“ lege ;” and he might also have 
known better than to advise a 
Queen to speak of the “ meanest 
“* subject of the realm ;”’ a term, 
I believe, that never was before 
made use of by King or Queen, 
when speaking of any part of 
the people. It is very well fop 


‘us who are subjects ; it is very 


becoming in us, in certain cases, 
to talk of the meanest subject 
of the King; but it is not well 
for the King himself or. any of 
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his family to speak in the same 
style. 

Many other observations 
might be made upon the subject 
of this message, which, take it 
altogether, is one of the most 
defective performances that ever 
made its appearance in print. 
Mr. Brougham may say what 
he pleases about the “ rabid 
* animals,’ who conduct the 
press of this country ; but I will 
engage to pick out, with only 
a day’s notice, fifty men in 
London, who belong, in one 
way or another, to that press, 
either of whom might justly 
think it a dishonour to him to 
suffer a composition like this to 
proceed from his pen. Being, 
as we are, amidst transactions 
so substantially important, | 
should not have taken up my 
time with a criticism on this 
document; but it became ne- 
cessary to do it when the author 
of the document had assailed 
all those who dared to differ 
from him in opinion, as ignorant, 
incapable and illiterate perso”: 
and when efforts were till 
making to represent every 0n¢ 
who should attempt to meddle 
with the subject, out of Parle 
ment, as being foolish, mischie- 
vous, and almost criminal. srg 
not ascribe, and, indeed, it is ume 
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possible that I can ascribe the 
writing of this document to her 
Majesty. For the reasons be- 
fore stated, it is impossible that 
the Queen could have been the 
author of it. She has. been 
compelled to employ the pens 
of others, and all that we have 
to lament on this part of the 
subject, is, that those pens had 
not been in abler hands. 

This document is the first evi- 
dence of that “ absolute wisdom” 
which is now, for the seventh 
time, at work upon her Majesty’s 
affairs ; and I shail now endeavour 
to follow the Solomons through 
the steps which they have taken 
and appear now to be taking. 
With the King’s Message lying 
before it, and with this Message 
of the Queen also lying before 
it, the House of Commons has 
submitted to it a motion for re- 
ferring the contents of the 
Green Bag to a Secret Com- 
mittee, in just the same way 
that the Bags relating to the 
Reformers were, in 1817, sub- 
mitted As a preface to this 
motion, the Minister (Lord 
Castlereagh) makes a speech, 
and, in that speech, he, who 
had seen the contents of. the 
Bag, gives the following account 
of its contents: ‘ But, at the 


“‘ the House—and on that point 

« he deprecated the idea of the 

“learned gentleman’ (Mr. 

“ Brougham) deceiving himself 
« if he disguised that in these 

“ communications there was 

“ matter that gravely and deep- 

“ly wmplicated the illustrious 
“ personage to whose conduct 
“ the documents referred. He 
*‘ understood, from the commu- 
“nication just made by the 
“ learned gentleman, that that 
“illustrious personage looked 
“‘ upon the present proceedings 
“as a secret proceeding of par- 
“liament; involving charges 
“ that rested: on written docu- 
“ ments, and that were to be 
“ decided by parliament as a 
“ secret tribunal, to the preju- 
“‘ dice of the honour and the 
“ interests. of - that’ illustrious 
“ person. He wished he could 
“as easily relieve the mind of 
“ the learned gentleman on the 
“ other parts of the case ashe 
“ could on this misapprehension 
“ respecting the character of 
“ the proceedings: God forbid 
“ that he, standing in his pre- 
“sent situation, should’ say, 
“ that, to be accused was’ the 
“same. thing as to be guilty! 


“ thought it proper to say to 





“ same time, he should mislead 


“the learned gentleman, that 
; ‘y y 


“ But at the ‘same ‘time he’ 
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“ a charge of crime necessarily | against him, as having been 
“amplred a presumption of| guilty of that specific crime: or, 
“guilt, and that the present|when circumstances are pro. 


“charge rested on grave and 
“ serious grounds. It would 
“ not be expected that he should 
“disclose to parliament the 
“« substance of these documents, 
“ but this he would state—thaz 
“« the charges were grave and 
“ gerious ; and, as far as he 
“< was at liberty to describe the 
“‘ information. on which these 
“ charges were founded, he 
“‘ would eay that tt came from 
“ andwiduals who were ready 
“ ta corroborate, by their per- 
“ sonal testemony, all the gtate- 
“ menta which they had made,” 

Here, then, was a charge 
very explicitly made. It was 
a charge, to which’ Mr. 
BROUGHAM gave a sortof an- 
swer which certainly I should 
not have given; but the prinei- 
ple was wholly overlooked by 
the. learned defender.. The 
principle. was, that a “ charge 
of crime necessarily implied a 


was ever such a principle as this 
laid down before in this world ? 
When a man is taken up for 
highway robbery, or any other 


crime being particularly defined ; 


duced and sworn to which con- 
vinces a magistrate (a third 
party), that there is good ground 
to suspect the guilt, then, in- 
deed, the charge amounts toa 
suspicion of guilt, and, in some 
cases, to a presumption of guilt. 
But, what have we here! Have 
we any oath here? Have we 
any third party here? Have we 
here any magistrate? Have the 
accusers here been confronted 
with the accused? Did any ma- 
gistrate consent to the putting 
of the paper into the Bag! Is 
the crime defined or evennamag! 
No! all. these things are wanted. 
What a monstrous thing then is 
it to say that the presenting of 
a Bag by one party against ano- 
ther party, and. the mere pre- 
senting; of that Bag is presump- 
tion of guilt in the party against 
whom. it is.presented! There 
|may be countries, as far as | 
know, where. the things called 
laws, allow of such a principle, 
but 1 know well that the prin- 
ciple, the horrible principle, ' 
utterly unknown to the laws of 
England, It. goes; you: will 


crime known, to the laws, that paresiey; Mr. Alderman, @ a 


farther thant the. principle acted 





end when oathhas- been made! 


upon in the case of the Reform 
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ers, in 1817. The, principle (if 
so it can be called) which was 
then acted upon was this, that 
men might be taken and impri- 
soned, if suspected of traiterous 
designs, though they might 
be clear of all guilt; beeause, 


as it was said, it was necessary} 


to. do this to prevent them from 
becoming criminal: That was 
the prineiple upon which the 
Bag-Bill of that day proceeded ; 
and, accordingly, great numbers 
of innocent men were shut up 
in prison for a long while and 
afterwards released without trial 


and even without a charge ever | 


having been preferred against 
them. But, here, there is no 
pretence of danger to the state, 
of any sort whatever ; here there 
is no pretence of a necessity of 
preventing crimes ; the house is 
simply told that there are some 
papers in. that Bag; that the 
ministers who have got them to- 
gether assert that they contain 
grave andserious charges against 
the Queen, and, that, upon this 
ground, and this ground alone, 
they. are to presume that she ws 
guilty ; or, in other words, that 
the bare fact of their having 
made a charge against her “ ne- 

cessarily implies a presumption 
of her guilt.” ‘Was there ever. 
any. thing j in, this world before 





heard of so offensive to justice 
as this principle? And yet thig 
horrible principle is. suffered to 


pass without. comment. by him, 


who has the honour to, be the 
legal defender of a Queen! 

A sophistical comparison was 
drawn between the intended 
Secret Committee and a Grand 
Jury. It..was, indeed, denied 
that the Secret Committee 
would resemble a Grand Jury 
in its constitution or in its func- 
tions. But, why not. strip. the 
thing of-its sophistry, at once, 
by shewing that the Grand 
Jury is a second stage in the 
process of accusation of erimi- 
nals.. Before. the. Grand. Jury 
can take cognizance of a crime, 
there must have been an accu- 
sation before a magistrate; 
oaths must haye been made 


against the party. accused; the: 


accused. party must have. been 


confronted with the accusers, 
and must have been heard in his: 


defence, too ; and all this before 
the Grand Jury can know any 


thing of the matter. So: that, 
this sophistical trash, calculated: 


to. deceive unwary persons, 


ought instantly, and upon the’ 
| spot, to. have been op, hloveR = 


wale Ration 


air, and not st 

oe a cd ; - be 
exposure on the part of t 

defender of the ‘Queer. 
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In my Register of last week, 


I pretty fully noticed the other 
points, as to which the learned 
defender failed to do what I 
should have done if I had been 
in his place; and I shall now 
proceed to offer some remarks 
upon what has passed since the 
night when the message was 
delivered in the name of her 
Majesty.. ‘In this case, I can 
only proceed upon what has 


passed in the Parliament, in the 


report of -whose proceedings, it 
is stated that, on Friday last, it 
was stated in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Brougham, “ that 
“ the Queen had thought it most 
“ important not to begin a ne- 
* gociation, lest in beginning 
“« she should appear to be mak- 
“ ing improper concessions, es- 
“ pecially as the other party, 
“who did not commence any 
“‘ negociation, stood in a situa- 
“ tion, not to be injured by mak- 
“ ing concessions.”, Nothing 
could be more prudent, nothing 
more sound in reason, than this 
determination. But, now the 
law adviser began to work, as 
he tells us; for, he says, that 
“« the remonstrances of her legal 
advisers had, however, at a 
“late. hour in the day, over- 
““come the reluctance which 
“the illustrious . individual in 


“ question felt to being the first 
“to negociate.” I am very 
sorry, Mr. Alderman, that they 
were able to overcome that re- 
luctance ; and, if this first step 
do not lead to consequences 
which her Majesty will have 
reason to regret, it will be ow- 
ing entirely to herself, and to 
the steps which her own wis- 
dom and high sense of honour 
shall induce her to take. 

On Monday the subject was 
again mentioned in the House 
of Commons ; but, in the mean 
time, certain accounts had got 
abroad, through the medium of 
the Sunday paper, The (b- 
server, which accounts are said 
to have been wholly incorrect, 
but which I insert here, not be- 
cause I believe them to be cor- 
rect, but because it is necessary 
for us to have them before us, 
in order that we may the better 
understand the commentary 
which was miade upon them 
in the House of Commons. 


«< Fife-house, Whitehall, Saturday 


Afternoon, 3 o’clock. 

“* Lord Liverpool informs her Me- 
“ jesty; that the only proposition he 
“ had to make was" the one submitted 
“to Mr. Brougham, in April last, 
“‘ which was nearly the same 2s thet 
** proposed by Lord Hutchinson at St. 
“Omers; but that Lord Liverpoo! 





“assures her Majesty, that the King’s 
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- «geryants will sfill think it their 
| “duty, notwithstanding all that has 
passed, to receive for consideration 
‘any suggestions which her Majesty, 
‘‘or her advisers, may have to offer 
‘upon their propositions,” 


To this note of Lord LIivEr- 
poo. her Majesty replied— 

** That she demanded all the rights 
| “ belonging to the Queen of England. 
| “That, before she was in possession 
‘of all her dignities, she could not 
‘listen to any other proposal. That, 
‘when she was restored to them, she 
‘‘ should be ready to listen to any pro- 
‘* posal from his Majesty’s Ministers.” 


I am of opinion that these can- 
' not be docunients correct in all 
their parts; but, I am also of an 
_ opinion that something of this 
| sort did pass between the par- 
ties. And now let us see what 
_ was said upon the subject in the 
_ House of Commons. In this 
' case, I shall insert the whole 
that is.reported to have been 
said; because every word is, in 
such a case, of importance; 
and because it is above all 
things necessary to keep clear 
of the imputation of garbling ; 
an imputation which was set 
up, and very unjustly, against 
those who first published the 
accounts from St. Omers, and 
which publication was amongst 
the really wise things that was 
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done upon that occasion. [J 
shall now insert what passed 
on Monday night in the House 
of Commons, deeming it to be 
of the very greatest importance, 
and thinking it worthy of the 
particular attention of the pub- 
lic. 


Lord CasTLereacn said—" I rise — 


‘* for the purpose of moving the order 
‘* of the day, for the further considera- 
** tion of his Majesty’s most gracious 
“message, with a view to its post- 
“ponement until Friday next. In 
‘* moving this adjournment, I trust the 
‘** House will feel that it would be un- 
** becoming in me to state any thing that 
‘‘has passed during the discussion 
** (cheers), or to say a single word, 
‘* as on the former occasion, as to the 
‘* situation in which matters now stand, 
‘* (Hear, hear!) But I entreat Hon, 
‘** Gentlemen to keep themselves and 
‘* their impressions on the subject pre- 
‘* cisely in the same state, until a full 
‘* explanation shall be given as to the 
‘* position in which the great question 
‘* may pimately stand. In proposing 
“*to die House Friday next for the 
“* postponement of the order of the 
* day, I mention it as the most conve- 
‘*nient day. On Thursday his Ma- 
** jesty’s birth will be celebrated, and 
‘‘it has been usual for the House to 
‘‘ adjourn over that oecasion, and I 
‘“‘ would rather take a later than an 
‘* earlier period for the further diseus- 
* sion of this important matter, These 
‘“‘suecessive adjournments ought to 
‘* be viewed, not only as satisfactory 
**to the House, but as material to the 
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** public interest, in order that the 
** real state of the question may be 
“** made known as early as possible.— 
“* (Hear, hear!) Before I sit down, 
** I have to beg the Noble Lord (J. 
** Russell), who has already shown 80 
“** much indulgence for the more con- 
‘* yenient arrangement of public busi- 
** ness, and for which I have to ex- 
** press to him my personal obliga- 
** tions, further to defer the discussion 
** of a question in which he is particu- | 
“‘larly concerned: any other day! 
** would be more convenient than the 
** present, as it will certainly be the, 
“* duty of his Majesty’s servants to be 
** in deliberation in the course of the 
“evening. If the discussion to which 
“ I refer be brought on, I must there- 
“* fore retire from it, and nothing but 
** a sense of the necessity of the case 
would induce me to request the} 
** Noble Lord again to name a day un- | 
** objectionable to all parties, and. 
“* when I shall be ready to enter into. 
“* the subject.” 

Sir M. W. Riptev.—“ I hope the. 
“* House will be aware that I shall at) 
“* for a moment transgress the bounds 
** so properly fixed by the Noble Lord, 
** nor utter a single word on this very | 
** delicate subject ; but I rise tovex-|' 

** press the very anxious hope I enter- 
“tain that every individual, in the 
“* House and out of the House, will so | 
“ far forward the vicws of the Noble: 
“Lord, as west rigidly to abstain ; 
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“ from injuring the cause of either-of || 
the iilustrions parties, or of the nation 
“ al large, by giving publicity to any. 
“* documents of any correspomsence | 
‘** (hear, hear yy whether gennine or‘ 
“ garbled, (hear 1) which may by pos- |‘ 





sibility fail into their bands. 1 am| 
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‘sure that I meed only mehtion the 
** circumstance to the House; for every 
** gentleman who hears me will be im- 
** mediately convinced of the dangers 
“* that may arise, that must inevitably 
‘arise, from publications which can 
‘* have only one effect, however ynin- 
“* tentional—that of exciting prejudice 
*‘ against one party or the other, [ 
“trust that, in saying thus much, it 
‘* will not be thought that I have unne- 
‘* cessarily trespassed on the House, 
“‘ but that the opinion I have given 
‘* will meet.with unanimous support.” 
(Repeated cheers.) 

Mr. Brovenam.—“ I heartily con- 
“‘cur in the recommendation of the 


.“* Noble Lord, and of my Honourable » 


‘‘ Friend who last spoke, in wishing 


“* to -abstain from saying one word 
.“ upon the progress of these transac- 
“* tions. 
“* tire conturrence more particularly 
“in the latter part of the worthy Ba- 


I rise only to express my en- 


‘‘ ronet’s observations, and to make 
‘my most positive assertion, if it be 
“< required, that neither the illustrious 
“< personage for whom we are con- 
“* cerned, nor her legal advisers, ¢i- 
“‘ tertain any other sentiment (hear!) 
‘¢ It is our sincere desire that every 

‘thing should be concealed, of 
““ known only to the illustrious per 
“ sonage, and to us three, her Ma- 
“ jesty’s legal advisers. if any other 
“ disclosure has taken .place (though 
“have seen nothing. disclosed, . be- 
< cause I have-seen nothing the least 
¢¢ Tike the real state of the facts), it 
‘can only have been produced bf 
“ some inevedible degree of indisere- 
“ tion or breach of confidence, fot 
‘¢ whieh no blame is'attributable to my 
 Toaened:colleagues-or myself, not 
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to the Ulustricus personage for 
® whom we act; but it mustin fair- 
# ness be in part aseribed to a circum- 
stance, [ am sure, as unprecedented 
: as ali the rest of these transactions, 
*—that her Majesty is placed ina si- 
Mtuation which renders it difficult to 
prevent the access of indiscreet per- 
Asons,"’ (Cheers.) 


Lord Castcercaca.—“ in the spirit 
fof what has just been said, I may 
‘add, that this is a question on which 
parties ought to say as little as 
possitde; and £ cannot give the 
House a stronger pledge of my feel- 
ing regarding it, than the determi- 
ation I evineed to pass it over on 
he present occasion in complete si- 
tex Tam happy tohear what has 
sheen so property stated by the Hon. 
Baronet, and confirmed by the Hon. 
nd Learned Gentleman, regarding 


hat the latter part of his observation 
yas unReCessaTy.”~ 


ir. Brovcnau,—*“ { meant nothing, 
can assure the House, offensive 
Dany quarter, because I know that 
fers have been made to her Ma- 
Sty, which would have enabled her 
pesty te be better accommodated 
pecuniary offers to en unlimited 
mount, that the @neen might be 
rovided forin a much more suitable 
yle, (Cheers). Thus many of 
chances of disclosure to which { 
ded might have been remored ; 
ted in @ situation which readered 
more difficult, as I said, to pre- 
‘the access of indiseréet per- 
ks.” 











Wications, though I certainly feel | 
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Now, Mr. Alderman, what 
does all this amount to? Why, 
to a most anxious desire that 
her Majesty should be com- 
pletely shut out from all possi- 
bility of recefving advice from 
any other persons in the world 
than the colleagues of Mr. 
BRoUGHAM, and Mr. BRoUGHAM 
himself; and lam decidedly of 
@pinion that it would be greatly 
injurieus to the cause of her Ma- 
jesty were she to consent to be 
so shut out. . Who are these 
“« endiscreet persons’ of whom 
Mr. Brougham talks so freely # 
Who are the persons that can 
have committed acts of “ in- 
credible indiscretion,’’ and 
““ breaches of confidence?” Is 
her Majesty, who knew no more 
of Mr. BrouGuawm’s proposition 


of 1819 than (to make use of 


his owa elegant phrase) the 
child unborn ;” is her Majesty 
to whose innocence of that 
disgraceful proposition, which 
served as the basis of the one 
made at St. Omers; is her Ma- 
jesty, to describe whose want of 
knowledge of that proposition 
he resorted to the slang of the 
Old Bailey; is her Majesty so 
very mach of a baby, so wholly 
destitute of experience ; is that 
illustrious and sharp - sighted 
Lady, whe had wit enough to 
flee from St. Omers, turning her 
back upon her “ constatutzonal 
adviser,” and leaving him stand- 
ing bolt upright and staring 
like a stuck pig; is this illustri- 
ous personage, this woman of 
penetration and firmness un- 
paralleled, is she not able to 
discern her friends from her 
foos; is‘ not she who scouted 
his advice at St. Omers able to 
Zz2 
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.prevent the access of indisereet 
_persons to her; and does not 
she know how to prevent in- 
-<redible indiscretion and to drive 


from her presence these who 

are capable of breaches of con- 

fidence ! 7 
Wonderful, indeed, Mr. Alder- 


man, is this change in the affairs | 


of her Majesty ; or, at least, in 
the language made use of by 


some of those who speak of 
You remember, 


those affairs. 
Mr. Alderman, what abuse was 
poured forth against this per- 
secuted lady at the time of his 
date Majesty’s death, by the 
viperous reptile who conducts 
Nay, even since 
her Majesty’s arrival, he has 
revived his attacks upon her; 
-but now, behold, all of a sad- 
den, be has turned round to be 
her protector, and against whom ¢ 
Why, against you, Sir! For it 
is you whom he means; you, 
who have acted so excellent a 
part in these transactions, and 
the memory of whose conduct 
will endear your name to your 
-cowmitrymen when. all the swarm 
of calumniators and blood hunt- 
ers shall be remembered only as 
instances of human infamy. Yes, 
the Courter has now taken her 
Majesty’ under his protection, 
and he tells his readers, that, 
“if the person who does com- 
amit these offences be known, 
some means ought to be devised 
for protecting her Majesty from 
their repetition.” “‘ Who is it,’’ 
‘he exclaims, “ that has. thus 
daréd to betray the Queen? 
Who is it that has been guilty 
of ‘this treachery?’ ‘This impu- 
dence surpasses any thing that 
the world ever witnessed before. 
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I wonder that common Sagacity 
did not prevent an advocate gf 
the Green Bag system from mak. 
ing use of the word treachery 
as applicable to the affairs of the 
Queen. What species of treach. 
ery has there ever been know) 
amongst men, which has not 
been employed for the purpose 
of degrading and destroying 
this jllustrious female ? Servants 
bribed and corrupted; associ. 
ates bribed and corrupted; the 
most innocent conversations 
twisted, tortured and made to 
appear to be as black as the 
dialogues of a brothel ; spies 
set upon the track of her foot- 
steps in every part of Europe; 
offers of service tendered to her 
by wretches whose business was 
to trace out her secrets and 
communicate them to her in- 
placable enemies ; the basest of 
lies hatched against her and cir- 
culated with as much system 


tion of laws or the collection of 
taxes ; a volume might be filled 
with a bare description of the 
endless variety of snares and 
frauds and machinations that 
have been practised against this 
illustrious lady. An account of 
them all, if collected in a book, 
would not only astonish male 
kind but almost make us ashamed 
of our shape as men. And, after 
all this, and this notorious to 


while the Green Bag ale 
upon the table t : 
ment, and talks of the er 
of protecting her Majesty ~< 
you, Mr. Alderman, who na 
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Fafford her a roof under which 
*to take shelter ! 

| However, it is good to see 
‘that even the vilest of her tra- 
‘ducers begin to: be afraid of the 
Spublic indignation; and begin 
‘to practice their arts in order. 
‘to prevent publicity. This is 
‘hat they wish to prevent, Mr. 
Alderman. In publicity are her 
safety and the discomfiture of 
her enemies. In secrecy; in 
iconceaiment, are her certain: ruin. 
and degradation. If the Minis- 
ters will not negociate with her 
publicly, she ought not to nego- 
jate at all. It was the publish- 
ing of the Sr. Omers proposi- 
ions and threat: it was that 
wise and spirited step that 
rained her those hearts which 
she had lost by her yielding on 
ormer occasions ; and there is 
0 concealment which can now 
ake place which must not ope- 
ate to her injury. She has 
very thing to fear and nothing 
0 hope from concealment; and 
She were once to consent 
which | am sure she will not) 
9 a private, secret, concealed, 
rangement, she would very 


he mercy of her enemies, and 
f the nature and tendency of 
hat mercy she has already had 
ore than a sufficiency of ex- 
orience. 

From. what Mr. Brovcram 
md, one would gather that it is 
€ incommodiousness of her Ma- 
esty’s present place of resi- 
‘nce that exposes her to the 
cess of «wndiscreet persons. 
hat can he mean else ¢ does he 
hean, then, that it is necessary 
> put her Majesty in a place 
here those indiscreet persons 








oon find herself completely at/ 
this would lead to. One can easily 
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may be kept from her by force? 
This mast be-his meaning, one 
would think: for, surely her 
Majesty is able to say whom she 
wishes to’ see and whom she 
does not wish’ to see. ‘There- 
fore, we must suppose, that you, 
Mr. Alderman, .force yourself in 
upon her and insist’ upon the 
publication of certain docu- 
ments. Nay, we must suppose 
that you really seize the docu- 
ments with force and arms, and 
carry them off to the press. 
However, nobody will believe 
this, and, therefore, whiat-is to. 
be done short of shutting _ her 
Majesty up. in a house which: 
shall, in fact, be a prisom:; in 
which -she shall not have the 
use of pen ink and paper; 
where she shall receive no 
letters, until after they fave: 
been examined by her keepers ; 
and that she shall not be suffer-- 
ed to send out any thing which 
they have not first examined 
and approved of. There is ab- 
solutely nothing short of this 
that would seem to me to an- 


swer ‘the purpose that it ap- 


pears to be the wish to effect. 
But, Sir, one can eastly see what 


see that, if her Majesty is, after 
all, to be totally sacrificed, 
this is the efféctual way of ac-- 
complishing that object.. Once 
jet her be safely shut up; once 
let her be completely cut off 
‘from her friends, and her ene- 
mies will take care of her, I 
will warrant them. It is neces- 
sary that her Majesty, unde” 
her present circumstances, 
shotld not only not. be shut 
close up; not only not be kept 
ata distance from the people, 
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as the Eastefn tyrants are, but 
that the access to her should be 
as easy as is possible, consistent 
with comfort and convenience 
to herself. She ought to know 
every thing that is passing in 
public. She ought to be 
supplied with all the periodical 
publications ; she ought to see 
that almost every pen. that 
moves is moved in her behalf; 
she ought to know that her 
portrait is exhibited in every 
part of the Metropolis with a 
Crown on her head and a 
Sceptre in her hand; she ought 
to know that Ballads are sung 
through the streets in her 


praise and welcoming her home 
in language the most affecting ; 
she ought to be told that her 


name, with blessings attached 
to it, is written upon the walls ; 
she ought to be informed that 
the very, very few who dare to 


doubt of her innocence and to. 


doubt even of her being crown- 
ed, are compelled to hide their 
heads, and are hooted from all 
virtuous society. This is what 
the King ought to be told, too; 
and, ifit were truly and honestly 
told him by a spirited and faith- 
ful servant, we should soon see 
an end of all this turmoil: the 
Green Bags would be driven 
into everlasting night, and the 
fillers of those bags would not 
be far behind them. __ 

One hope which the enemies 
of the Queen entertain, is this: 
that her zealous friends, and 
especially you, Mr. Alderman, 
will be driven away from her by 
these repeated attacks in the 
House of Commons, It is 
hoped, I dare say, that the cen- 
‘Sure, bestowed upon you, aad 
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the direct charge of breach of con- 

Jidence,made in Mr. Broughan’s 
speeeh of Monday, and which 
would seem to infer that her 
Majesty participated in making 
that charge; it is hoped, | 
dare say, that those repeated 
charges, and particularly the 
latter, may have a tendency to 
excite disgust in you, and make 
you desist from your laudable 
endeavours. in this hope, the 
projectors will be degeived; 
for, you know them a great 
deal better than they know you. 
But, if they do not succeed io 
the full extent, they may suc- 
ceed in part; and now, if her 
Majesty should, by any chance, 
confer on the paper which | am 
now writing, the honour of 
reading it, I must earnestly, 
though most humbly, request 
her to be pleased graciously to 
bestow her attention upon wiiat 
Iam now going to say. 

Be it, then, known to her 
Majesty, that the regular and 
settled mode of proceeding 1 
this country now is; when aly 
one is marked out for a victim, 
first to bring against him a heavy 
charge. To make this charge 
as notorious as possible; 
blacken the victim with all sors 
of bad qualities, private as well 
as public; to excite against him 
a prejudice so deep and 80 ge 
neral as to render it almost m 
possible that he should not be 
condemned by the whole com: 
munity; and, then, if any ist 
sons attempt to defend the v" 
tim, to afford bie ote no a 
degree of protection, 0 | ; 
even estar for his suffering*: 
lay on upon those pers? 





with more malignity, if pow 
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‘ble, than that which has been 


shown towards the victim him- 
self; and thus to reduce them 
to stlence. This, which is a 
very efficient mode of proceed- 
ing, and against which few men 
are proof; this is the regular 
settled mode of proceeding now 
in use in this country, so that, 
when the victim is once stricken, 
when he is once marked out for 
destruction, no one ventures to 
say a word in his behalf or even 
to speak in mitigation of his 
woes: like the wounded stag, 
he is shunned by the rest of the 
herd, and he may think himself 
happy if they confine them- 
selves to shunning, and do not 
proceed to actual hostility. 
There is another mode, or, 
rather, a branch of the same 
mode of proceeding, and this, 
probably, may be adopted with 
regard to her Majesty. It is 
this (and I beseech her Majesty 
to pay attention to it), when 
the victim is to be destroyed by 
craft, rather than by direct bru- 
tal force ; and when his friends 
are too numerous and too sensi- 
ble to be terrified by the threats 
of the persecutors, these latter- 
play off their detractions, not 
upon the public, but upon the 
victim himself; they discover 
those. who take a prominent 
part in ‘support of the victim, 
and then they caution the vic- 
tim ; yes, while they are laying 
snares for his feet, and are acta- 
ally bargaining for his blood, 
they kindly cautien the victim 
against listening to his sup- 


porters. They ascribe to those 
supporters selfish, base, wicked, 


iiincenientiiiniiieeemeantie ae 
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cion in the victim. They in- 
duce him to distrust his real 
friends ; they induce him to be- 
have with coldness towards 
those friends, who -finally are 
driven from their office of friend- 
ship; and, when once. the victim. 
is thus stripped of his support- 
ers, the persecutors fly on him: 
as the wolves did upon the 
sheep who had been silly 
enough to give up their guard; 
ians the dogs. 

This is precisely what the 
enemies of the Queen are now 
attempting to effect with re« 
gard to her Majesty. I have, 
for my part, not the smallest 
fear of their accomplishing their 
abominable purpose. I have a 
firm and unshaken reliance og 
the wisdom and resolution of 
her Majesty. HI had a thou- 
sand lives | would stake them 
all upon the conduct of her who 
turned her back upon the nego- 
ciators of St. Omers, and who- 
descended the pier at Calais ip 
the middle of the night, in or- 
der to fly to the scene where 
the threateners were all-power- 
ful. ? . . 

‘Some persons may deem it 
premature to offer an opinion 
as to the terms upon which her 
Majesty ought to insist. .How- 
ever, | am to judge, for myself, 
in this case. it is net yet sedi- 
tion to be loyal ; and, therefore, 
while 1 know my duty, better, 
than to hint at. any thing im- 
proper in motive or,in conduct: 
‘on the. part of the. king, k am: 
at full liberty -to express. my. 
pall as to what | think. 
ought to take place with regard, 
to the Queen, 





ang diabolical motives. By 
these means, they excite suspi- 


My opinion is, then, that, as to. 
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a place of residence (so that it 
‘be in one of the palaces) ; as to 
the quantity of money as an 
allowance for a separate esta- 
blishment ; as to accompanying 
the king in- person upon any oc- 
casion (except that of being 
crowned); as to any of these 
matters, I should say that they 
are of very little consequence ; 
and I'should say that the avoid- 
ing of ‘any further altercations 
‘or investigations, would be hap- 
pily got rid of by giving them 
‘up. But, there are two essen- 
tiak points. The first is, that of 
- being crowned, and the other 
is that of having her name in- 
serted in the Liturgy in the same 
‘manner as the last Queen’s 
name was. Provided that I 
obtained these two objects, 1 
- Should care, if 1 were in the 
place of her Majesty, very little 
about the holding of Drawing- 
Rooms, The Act of Corona- 
tion, and the insertion of the 
name in the Liturgy, are those 
which affect the nation most; 
and are those about which the 
public are most anxious. © 

It has been said, that there is 
a precedent in the case of 
Henry the VIlIth. of the Queen 
not ne crowned with the 
King. he exclusion, upon 
that occasion, arose out of 
particular circumstances. The 
King and ‘Queen were the heir 
and heiress of two branches of 
the Royal Family of England 
which had long embroiled ‘the 
Kingdom. with their wars for 
the ‘succession. Each branch 
contended that the right to the 
Crown’ was in it; and, there- 
fore, the King would not suffer | 
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him, lest it should be supposed, 
that he entertained some little 
doubt of his own eaclusive 
right to that Crown, which it 
was well kndwn he had acquir- 
ed merely by the fortunate re- 
sult of a battle. The fortune 
of war had decided for him; 
and, if his wife had been 
crowned with him, he had some 
fears that she might reign ip 
his stead to the exclusion of 
his son. 

These fears were not entirely 
groundless; therefore, there 
Was a reason in policy for ex- 
cluding the Queen from the 
Coronation ; and such exclusion 
reflected no dishonour upon her. 
This, therefore, is no precedent 
at all for the present case, 
where no such reason can exist, 
and where, unless the Queen be 
crowned, there can be no rea- 
ron given, which must not 
admit of an interpretation: dis- 
honourable to her Majesty. 
The Coronation is not a thing 
done in a corner. It is a thing 
which will- occupy the atten- 
tion, in a greater or a less de- 

e, of the whole of the 
civilized world; and, if the 
Queen be excluded, what will 
the world think, what will it 
say of the cause of that ex- 
clusion ? ? 

' Ifhis Majesty has.one faithful 
Councillor this exclusion will 
never take place ; for, it would 
be attended with every thing 
ominous and dangerous to the 
Crown. The people of Eng- 
land have fully given the lie 0 
those base calumniators who 
have represented them as having 
no attachment’to the Constitu- 





the Queen to be crowned with 


tion and the Throne. They have 
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no speculations upon the sub- 
ject; they want mo investiga- 
tions, private or public, secret 
or open: they have no rabid 
desire to gratify an appetite for 
scandal; they unanimously and 
sincerely deprecate all discus- 
sions upon the subject; they 
see, in the Queen, a _parentless 
child and a childless mother; 
and they wish to see her re- 
ceive some compensation for 
her long and unmerited suffer- 
ings, in being crowned and 
honoured as Queen. 

This is the feeling of the 
‘People; this is their desire ; and, 
if the King knew how strong 
this feeling was, how anxious 
this desire, lam sure he would 
be the last man in his dominions 
to refuse their gratification. 
But we all know bat too well 


how difficult it is for trath to| ( 


find its way to a Royal ear. 
Courtiers seldom are faithful 
Councillors. It is their busi- 
ness to administer pleasing 
poison, rather than unpalatable, 
though necessary drugs. When 
once the mind has taken an un- 
happy bent, even its own na- 
tive integrity operates, in many 
cases, against its return; and 
how are we to expect that, 
where to please is the only ob- 
ject, any efforts will be made to 
accomplish that which cannot 
be accomplished without the 
risk of giving displeasure ? 

For my own part, J can make 
great allowances, in this case ; 
and, I believe that, in this re- 
spect, I think with a t ma- 
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trouble arose it puzzled the 
wisest man to say what. was 
likely to take place. Difficul- 
ties so numerous, and all of them 
so great, that no man could tell 
which was the. greatest or 
which the most presstag. 
Surely this was enongh for us 
without being agitated by this 
new and unparalteled subject, 
which* excites the feeling of 
every creature, and sets in mo- 
tion a greater mass. of passion 
than ever before existed in the 
breasis of any people. Surely, 
to all our other calamities, we 
ought not to have added a ca- 
lamity so great as this, and, be 
it observed, a calamity, too, 
which may, even now, be put 
an énd to witha breath. 
However, Mr. Alderman, if 
the ministry should still persist 
for | ascribe it not to the King r) 
the path which her Majesty has 
to pursue is straight and clear ; 
unobstructed by turning or 
stumbling-block. In her letier 
to the Prince Regent, dated 
on the 26th of May, 1814, which 
I] shall insert in the Appendix 
to this letter, her Majesty re- 
minds him that there must come 
atime when necessity will com- 
pel him to appear with her in 
public; and then she mentions 
the time of thetr coronation. 
This clearly shews, that her 
Majesty regarded this as a point 
from which she could never re- 
cede ; and from this point she 
cannot recede. It siguifies no- 
thing that divers other things 
may be granted in lieu of this. 
This is the touchstone; and, if 





jority of the nation. e all see 
what a mass of difficulties and 
troubles our country is involved 


in. Before this new source of, ing. 


| this be given up, nothing is, Im 
my opinion, left worth preserv- 
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In conclusion, Mr. Alderman, 
let us take a look back at the 
sad fruits of former concessions. 
When her Royal Highness had 
been declared innocent, in 1806, 
she conceded the point of giving 
publicity to the proceedings. 
in 1812, when the Prince be- 
came Regent, she conceded the 
point of her right to hold Draw- 
ing Rooms. In 1813, she con- 
ceded the point of visiting her 
daughter at her pleasure. In 
1814, she conceded again, and 
then she was shut out of appear- 
ing at the Queen’s Drawing 
Room herself. At every stage, 
she conceded ; at every stage, 
she was declared innocent; 
and, at every stage, she had in- 
flicted on her some new degra- 
dation ; till, at last, from con- 
cession to concession apd from 
suffering to suffering, she was 
brought into a state, in which 
she was thought capable of en- 
during the tender of 50,0001. 
a year, to become an outcast, 
upon pain of process against her, 
if she should dare to set her foot 
on English ground! 

This has been her progress 
during a pilgrimage under the 
guidance of “ absolute wisdom ;”’ 
under the guidance of those, so 
singular has been the fate of this 
illustrious and persecuted per- 
soa; under the guidance of 
men, some belonging to one 
political party and some belong- 
ing to the other, who have all 
risen to riches, promotion, and 
honours, in nearly a very exact 
proportion to the conspicuous- 


ness of the part which they have 
acted in her affairs. She. has 
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able and wise advisers. The 
have, at every stage, been able 
to illicit the most ample proof 
of her innocence, and to cause 
that innocence to be declared to 
the world ; but, strange to re- 
late, at every staye, she has 
fallen while they have risen: 
she has had to endure fresh hu- 
miliations and additional punish- 
ments, while they have been 
loaded with honours and re- 
wards; and, Mr. Alderman, it 
is very likely that her breaking 
loose from the trammels of 
‘‘ absolute wisdom,” at Saint 
Omers, spoiled two or three of 
as good fottunes as ever were 
made in this world. 

I, for my part, think that her 
Majesty is quite safe in her own 
innocence, and in her own 
greainess of mind. I think her 
In no danger now from in- 
trigues of any sort. Her case, 
if it come to be a subject of 
trial, will stand in need of the 
employing of lawyers: and, as 
far as I know, those that,are 
now said to be employed by her 
may be able enough. But, | 
cannot help observing that, as 
to all matters that tower above 
the ordinary course of judicial 
proceeding, lawyers are not the 
fittest men to be employed. 
Surely, amongst 658 members: 
of Parliament, there are some 
to-be found with zeal to under- 
take, and talent to conduct, a 
cause like that of her Majesty. 
Shall it be said of England, 
that all her Commoners aud all 
her Nobles produce not one man 
of great talent, and of heart 


glowing with true ambition, to 


fly to the defence of an injured 





had wonderfully acute | arned, 





Queen? -When the late Queea 
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of France was anly gently con- 
strained by the populace wf or 
her husband in a procession Irom 
Versailles to Paris, BURKE ex- 
claimed that the days of chi- 
valry were gone, or thousands 
of swords would have flown 
from their scabbards, to prevent 
what he, in his insolence to- 
wards the people, called an in- 
dignity offered to this Queen of 
#rance!. What, then, shall be 
said now, when apparently not 
an unhired tongue is, in any 
eminent station, moved in de- 
fence of this injured Queen of 
England? Burke, if he had 
lived till these days, would have 
seen somebody on the part of 
the Countess FITzwiLLiaM, 
publicly contradicting, in print, 
a statement that her Ladyship 
had condescended to call upon the 
Queen! Ifthousands of swords 
ought to have flown from their 
scabbards to avenge the insult 
offered to the Queen of France, 
what ought to be the feelings 
of the people of England, at 


the insult offered to their Queen 


at St. Omers? However, the 
age Of chivalry is not wholly 
gone. The spirit of that age is 
still left in England, but it ap- 
pears to live only in the breasts 
of the people; that people, 
which have been charged with 
a want of loyalty, with a want 
of reverence .for the Throne, 
with.a want of attachment to 
Kings and Queens; and who 
now are charged with factious- 
ness and sedition, because they 
set up an unanimous shout of 
“ GoD SAVE THE QUEEN !”’ 

In this shout, Mr. Alderman, 


- F most heartily join ; and I con- 


clude this letter to you in the 





very sane words ‘in which I 
concluded my letters to my 
son on the English language : 
«« Never esteem men merely on 
‘“‘ account of their riches or their 
“station. Respect goodness, 
“ find it where you may. Ho- 
“ nour talent wherever you find 
“ it unassociated with vice ; but, 
“ honour it:most when accom- 
“ panied with exertion, and es- 
“ pecially when exerted in the 
“cause of truth and justice ; 
“ but, above all things, hold it 
“in honour, when it steps for- 
“ward to protect defenceless 
“ innocence against the attacks 
“of vowerful guilt.” 


l am, 
Your most obedient 
And most humble Servant, 
Wma. COBBETT. 








Copy of a Letter from her Royal 
Highness the Princess of 


ness the Prince Regent. 


* Sra,—It is with great reluctance 
that I presume to obtrude myself upon 


3 


> 


Wales, to his Royal High-* 


your Royal Highness, and to solicit - 


your attention to matters which may, 
at first, appear rather of a personal 
than a public nature. If f could think 
them so—if they related merely to niy- 
self—I should abstain from a proceed- 
ing which might give uneasiness, or in- 


‘terrupt the more weighty occupations 


of your Royal Highness’s time. I 
should continue, in silence and retire- 
ment, to lead the life which has been 
prescribed to me, and console myself 
for the loss of that society and those 
domestic comforts to which I have so 
long been a stranger, by the reflec- 
tion that it has been deemed proper I 
should be afflicted without any fault of 
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my own—and ‘that your Royal High- 
ness knows it. 


*‘ But, Sir, there are considerations 
of a higher nature than any regard to 
my own happiness, which render this 
address a duty both to Myelf and my 
Daughter. May I venture to say—a 
duty also to my Ausband, and the 
people committed to his care? There 
1s @ point beyond which a guiltless wo- 
‘man cannot with safety carry her for- 
bearance. If her honour is invaded, 
the defence of her reputation is no 
longer asnatter of choice and it sig- 
nifies not whether the attack be made 
openly, manfully, and directly—or by 
secret insinuation, and by holding 
such conduct towards her, as counte- 
nances all the suspicions that malice 
can suggest. If these ought to be the 
feelings of every woman in England 
who is conscious that she deserves no 
reproach, your Royal Highness has 
too sound a judgment, and too nice a 
sense of honqur, not to perceive, how 
much more justly they belong to the 
Mother of your Daughter—the Mother 
of her who is destined, I trust, at a 
very distant period, to reign over the 
British empire. | 


** It may be known to your Royal 
Highness, that during the continuance 
of the restrictions upon your royal 
authority, I purposely refrained from 
making any representations which 
might then augment the painful  diffi- 
culties of your exalted station. At the 
expiration of the restrictions I still was 
inclined to delay taking” this step, in 
the hope that I might owe the redress 
I sought to your gracious and unso- 
licited condescension, I have waited, 
in the fond indulgence of this expecta- 
tion, until, to my inexpressible morti- 
fication, I find that my unwillingness 
to complain, has only produced fresh 
grounds of complaint; and I aim at 
length compelled, either to abandon 
all regard to the two dearest objects 
which I possess on earth,—mine own 
honour, and my beloved Child; or to 
throw myself at the feet of your Royal 
Highness, the natural protector of 


° ‘ 


“I presume, Sir, to represent to 
your Royal Highness, that the separa- 
thon, which every succeeding month is | 
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hows 
Daughter, ‘is equally injurious to my 
character, and to her education. } 
say nothing of the deep wounds which 
so cruel an arrangement inflicts upon 
my feelings; although [ would fain 
hope that few persons will be found of 
a disposition to think lightly of these. 
Tosee myself cut off from one of the very 
few domestic enjoyments left me—cer- 
tainly the only one upon which I set 
any value, the society of my child—in- 
volves me in such misery, as I well 
know your Royal Highness could ne- 
ver inflict upon me, if you were aware 
of its bitterness. Our intercourse has 
been gradually diminished. A sing'e 
interview weekly seemed sufficiently 
hard allowance for a Mother's affec- 
tions. That, however, was reduced 
to our meeting once a-fortnight: and 
I now learn, that even this, most rigo- 
rous interdiction is. to be still more 
rigidly enforced. 


‘** But while I do not venture to in- 
trude my, feelings as a mother upon 
your Royal Highness’s notice, I must 
be allowed to say, that in the eyes of 
an observing and jealous world, this 
separation of a Daughter from her 
Mother will only admit ef one con- 
struction, a construction fatal to the 
Mother’s reputation. Your Royal High- 
ness will also pardon me for adding, 
that there is no less inconsistency than 
injustice in this treatment. He who 
dares advise your Royal Highness to 
overlook the evidence of my innocenee, 
and disregard the sentence of complete 
acquittal which it produced—or 1s 
wicked and false enough still to whis- 
per suspicion in your ear,—betrays his 
duty to you, Sir, to your Daughter, 
and to your people, if he counsels you 
to permit a day to pass without a fur- 
ther investigation of my conduct. I 
know that no such calumniator will ven- 
ture to recomniend a measure whiclr 
must speedily end in his utter confu-' 
sion. Then let me implore you to re- 
flect on the situation in which I am 
placed; without the shadow of a 
charge against me—without even an 
accuser—after an inquiry that led to 
my ample vindication—yet treated as if 
I were still more culpable than the per- 
juries of my suborned traducers repre- 
sented me, and held up to the world as 
a Mother who way not enjoy the se~ 
ciety of her only Child. 





making wider, of the Mother and the: 
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‘* The feelings, Sir, which’are natu- 
ral to my unexampled situation, might 
justify me in the gracious judgment of 
you Royal Highness, had I no other 
motives for addressing you but such 
as relate to myself: but I will not dis- 
guise from your Royal Highness what 
i cannot for a moment conceal from 
myself,—that the serious, and soon 
may be, the irreparable injury which 
my Daughter sustains from the pian at 
present pursued, has done more in 
overcoming my reluctance to intrude 
upon your Royal Highness than any 
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ter from all intercourse with the world, 
appears ta my humble judgment pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. She who is des- 
tined to be the Sovereign of this great 
country, enjoys none of those advan- 
tages of society whicly are deemed ne- 
cessary for imparting a knowledge of 
mankind to persons who have infinitely 
less occasion to learn that important 
lesson; and it may so happen by a 
chance which I trust is very remote, 
that she should be called upon to ex- 
ercise the powers of the Crown, with 
an experience of the world more con- 


sufferings of my own could accomplish :| fined than that of the most private in- 
andif, for her sake, I presume to call | dividual. To the extraordinary talents 
away your Roya! Highness’s attention; with which she is blessed, and which. 
from the other cares of your exalted, accompany a disposition as singularly 
station, I feel confident I am not,amiable, frank, and decided, I wil- 
claiming it for a matter of inferior|lingly trust much: but beyond a cer- 





importance either to yourself or your 
people. 


‘* The powers with which the Con- 





tain point the greatest natural endow- 
ments eannot struggle against the 
disadvantages of circumstances and 
situation. Itis my earnest prayer, for 


stitution of these realms vests your her own sake, as well as her coun- 
Royal Highness in the regulation of try’s, that your Royal Highness may 


the Royal Family, I know, because I: 


am ‘so advised, are ample and unques- 
tionable. My appeal, Sir, is made to 
your excellent sense and liberality of 
mind in the exercise of those powers ; 
and I willingly hope, that your own 
parental feelings will lead you to ex- 
cuse the anxiety of mine, by impel- 
ling me to represent the unhappy'con- 
sequences which the present system 
auust entail upon our beloved Child, 


*‘ Is it possible, Sir, that any one 
can have attempted to persuade your 
Royal Highness, that her character 
will not be injured by the perpetual 
violence offered to her strongest affec- 
tions — the studied care taken to 
estrange her from my society, and 
even to interrupt all communication 
between us? ‘That her love for me, 
with whom, by his Majesty's wise and 
gracious arrangements, she passed the 
years of her infancy and childhood, 
‘never can be extinguished, I well 
know ; and the knowledge of it forms 
the greatest blessing of my existence. 
But let me implore your Royal High- 
ness to reflect, how inevitably all at- 
‘tempts to abate this attachment, by 
forcibly separating us, if they suc- 
ceed, must injure my Child’s prin- 
«ciples—if they fail, must destroy her 
‘happiness. ; 


* The plan of excluding my Daugh- 





be induced to pause before this point 
be reached, 


‘** Those who have advised you, Bir, - 
to delay so long the period of my 
Daughter’s commencing her.. inter- 
course with the world, and for that 
purpose to make Windsor her resi- 
dence, appear not to have regarded 
the interruptions to her education 
which this arrangement occasions ; 
both by the impossibility of obtaining 
the attendance of proper teachers, and 
the time u-avoidably consumed in the 
frequent journies to town -which she 
must make, unless she is to be se- 
cluded from 4ll intercourse, even with 
your Royal Highness and the rest of 
the Royal Family. To the same un- 
fortunate counsels I aseribe a eircum- 
stance in- every way so distressing, 
both to my parental and religious feel- 
ings, that my daughter has never yet 
enjoyed the benefit, of confirmation, 
although above a year older than the 
age at which all the other branches of 
the Royal Family have partaken of that 
solemnity. May I earnestly conjure 
you, Sir, to hear my entreaties npon 
this serious matter, even if you should 
listen to other advisers on things of 
less near concernment to the welfare 
of our Child? 


“The pain with which I have at 
length formed the resolution of ad- ” 
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dressing myself to your Royal High-, nor to address to me, probibiting my ap- 
ess'is such as I should in vain aftempt| pearance at the pubic Drewing create 
to express. If Ecould adequately de-| which will be held by your Majesty in 
seribe it, you might be enabled, Sir, | the ensuing month, with great surprise 
to estimate the strength of the motives|and regret. I will not presume to dis- 
which have made me submit to’ it:|cuss with your Majesty, topics which 
they are the most powerful feelings of| must be as painful to your Majesty as 
affection, and the deepest impressions|to myself. Your Majesty is well ac- 
of duty towards your Royal Highness, | quainted with the affectionate regard 
my betoved Child, and the country, | with which the King was so kind as to 
which I devoutly hope she may be{honour me, up to the period of his 
preserved to govern, and to shew by! Majesty's indisposition, which no one 
@ new example the liberal affection of] of his Majesty’s subjects has so niuch 
a free and generous people to a virtu-|cause to lament as myself: and that 
ous and constitutional Monarch. his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
“Tam, Sir, with equine respect, | bestow upon me most unequivocal and 
and an attachment which nothing can/gratifying proof of his attachment and 
alter, your Royal Highness’s most de-|approbation, by his public reception 
voted and most affectionate Consort,/of me at his Court, at a season of se- 
Cousin, and Subject, vere and unmerited affliction, when his 
: 8 hes tection was most necessary to me. 

*“ CAROLINE LOUISA, There I have since sdlebaceugtadly 

paid my res to your Majesty. I 


~ aoahenet page 7 am now without appeal or protector. 

oS FR. OS. ‘But I cannot so far forget my duty to 
the King and myself, as to surrender 
my right to appear at any Public 
No. I. Drawing-room to be held by your Ma- 


. jjesty. That I may not, however, add 
THE QUEEN TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES. |ty the difficulty and uneasiness of your 
Windsor Castle, May 23, 1814.} Majesty’s situation, I yield in the pre- 
The Queen considers it to be ‘her|sent instance to the will of his Royal 
duty to lose no time in acquainting the|Highness the Prince Regent, an- 
Princess of Wales, that she has receiy-| nounced to me by your Majesty, and 
ed a communication from her son thejshall not present myself at the Draw- 
Prince Regent, in which he states, that/ing-rooms of the next month. It would 
her Majesty's intention of holding two|be presumptuous in me to attempt to 
Drawing Rooms in the ensuing month, | inquire of your Majesty the reasons of 
having been notified to the public, he/his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
inust declare, that he considers that his} for this harsh proceeding, of which bis 
own presence at her Court cannot be}Royal Highness can alone be the 
dispensed with ; and that he desires it}judge. I am uncOnscious of offence ; 
may be distinctly understood, for rea-jand in that reflection, I must endea- 
sons of which he alone can be the|vour to find consolation for all the 
judge,.to be his fixed and unalterable] mortifications I experience ; even for 
determination not to meet the Princess] this, the last, the most unexpected and 
of Wales upon any occasion, either in|the most severe ; the prohibition given 
public or private. The Queen is thus}to me alone, to appear before your 
placed under the painful necessity of| Majesty, to offer my congratulations 
intimating to the Princess of Wales,|upon the happy termination of those 
the impossibility of her Majesty’s re-jcalmities with which Europe has ee 
ceiving her Royal Highness at her}so long afflicted, in the presence of t : 
Drawing-rooms.—Cuarotte, R. illustrious Personages who will in & 
actus bability be assembled at your Ma- 
esty’s Court, with whom I .am 5@ 
No. 2. closely connected by birth and mars 
riage. I beseech your Majesty to do . 
ANSWER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES/me an act of justice, to which, in the 
a es sci nly | present circumstances, your Majesty is . 
Mavam—I have reeeived the letter|the only person competent, by ®¢- 
which your Majesty has done’ me the ho-|quainting those Tllustriqus Strangers 
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with the motives of personal consider- 
ation towards your Majesty, which 
alene induce me to abstain from the, 
exercise of my right to appear before 
your Majesty ; and that { do now, as 
I have done at all times, defy the 
malice of my enemies to fix upon me 
the shadow of any One imputation 
which conld render me unworthy of 
their society or regard. Your Majesty 
will, T am sure, not be displeased that 
I should relieve myself from a suspi- 
cion of disrespect towards your Ma- 
jesty, by making publie the cause of 
my absence from Court at a time when 
the duties of my station would other- 
wise peculiarly demand my attendance. 
I have the honour to be your Ma- 
jesty’s most obedient daughter-in-law 
aud servant»—Caro ing, P. 


Counaught-house, May 24, 1814, 





No. 3. 


LETTER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 


Str—I am once more reluctantly, 


‘compelled to address your Royal 
Highness, and to enclose for your in- 


Daughter; and to the nation, to which 
I am deeply indebted for the vindica- 
tion of my honour, to remind your 
Royal Highness of what you know ; 
that after open persecution and myste- 
rious inquiries, upon undefined charges, 
the malice of my enemies fell entirely 
upon themselves; and that I was re- 
stored by the King, with the advice of 
his Ministers, to the full enjoyment of 
my rank in his Court, upon my com- 
plete acquittal. Since his Majesty's 
lamented illness, I have demanded, in 
the face of Parliament and the country, 


as innocent. I have been declared in- 
nocent—TI will not submit to be treated 
as guilty#—Sir, your Royal Highness 
may possibly refuse to read this letter. 
But the world must know that [I have 
written it ; and they will see my real 
niotives for foregoing, inthis instance, 
the rights of my rank. Occasions, 
however, may arise (one, I trust, is far 
distant) when I must appear in public, 
and your Royal Highness must be 
present also. Can your Royal High- 
ness have contemplated the full extent 
of your declaration ? Has your Royal 
Highness forgotten the approaching 
marriage of our daughter, aad the pos- 
sibility of our coronation? I waive 
my rights in a case where I am not 





spection, copies of anote which I have 
had the hopour to receive from the 
‘Queen, and of the answer which [have 
thought it my duty to return to her 
Majesty. It would be in vain for me 
‘to enquire into the reasons of the 
alarming declaration made by your 
Royal Highness, that you have taken 
the fixed and unalterable determination 
never to meet me, upon any occasion, 
in either public or private. Of these 
your Royal Highness is pleased to 
State yourself to be the only judge. 
‘You will perceive by my answer to her 
Majesty, that I have only been re- 
Strained by personal consideration to- 
wards her Majesty, from exercising 
my right of appearing before her Ma- 
Jesty, at the public Drawing-rooms, to 
be held in the ensuing month. But, 
Sir, lest it should be by possibility 
Supposed, that the words of your Royal 
Highness can convey any insinuation 
from which I shrink, 1 am bound to 
demand of your Royal Highness— 
‘what circumstances can justify the oe 
«ceeding you have thus thought fit to 


adopt 2—I .owe it to myself, to my’ 


absolutely bound to assert them, in 
order to relieve the Queen, as far as [ 
can, from the painful situation in 
\which she is placed by your Royal 
Highness ; not from any consciousness 
of blame, not from any doubt of the 
existence of those rights, or of my own 
worthiness to enjoy them.—Sir, the 
time you have selected for this pro- 
iceeding is calculated to make it pe- 
‘culiarly galling. Many illustrious 
Strangers are already arrived in Eng- 
land ; amongst others, as Iam inform- 
ed, the illustriqus heir of the House of 
Orange, who has announced himself to 
me as my future son-in-law. From 
their society I am unjustly excluded. 
Others are expected, of rank equal to 
your own, to rejoice with your Royal 
lighness in the peace-of Europe. My 
Daughter will, for the first time, ap- 
pear in the splendour and publicity be- 
coming the approaching nuptials of the 
resumptive Heiress of this Empire. 
Mis season your Royal Highness has 
chosen for treating me with fresh and 
unprovoked indigiity ; and of ‘all his 
Majesty’s subjects, L alone am pre- 








to be proved guilty, or to be treated . 
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vented by your Royal Highness ee 


appearing in my place, to partake o 
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No. 5, 


- the general joy, and am deprived of} rye aNsweR oF THE PRINCESS OF 
the indulgence in those feelings of 


pride and affection, permitted to‘every 
mother but me.—I am, Sir, your Royal 


WALES TO THE QUEEN, * 


Highness’s faithful Wife, Caroxine, P, | 20" to acknowledge the receipt of « 


Connaught-h.use, May 26, 1814, 





No. 4. 


THE QUEEN TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Windsor Castle, May 25, 1814. 
The Queen has received, tits after- 


note from the Queen, dated yesterday ; 
and begs permission to return her best 
thanks to her Majesty, for her gracious 
condescension, in the willingness ex- 
pressed by her Majesty, to have com- 
municated to the Hlustrious Strangers, 
who will in all probability be preseut 
at her Majesty’s Court, the reasons 
which have induced her Royal High- 
néss not to be present. Such commu- 
nication, as it appears to her Royal 
Highness, cannot be the less necessary 


noon, the Princess of Wales’s letter of |0n account of any publicity which it 


yesterday, in reply to the communica- 
tion which she was desired by the 
Prince Regent to make to her; and 
she is sensible of the disposition ex- 
pressed by her Royal Highness not to 
discuss with her, topics which must be 


may be in the power of her Royal 
Highness to give to her motives; and 
the Princess of Wales therefore en- 
treats the active good offices of her 
Majesty, upon an occasion wherein the 
Princess of Wales feels it so essential 


painful to both.—The Queen considers{to her that she should not be misunder- 


it incumbent upon her to send’a copy 
of the Princess of Wales’s letter to 
the Prince Regent ; and her Majesty 
could have felt no hesitation in com- 
munieating to the [Hustrious Strangers 
who may possibly be present at her 
Court, the circumstances which will 
prevent the Princess of Wales from 
appearing there, if her Royal Highness 
had not tendered a compliance with her 
wish to this effect unnecessary, by in- 
timating her intention of making pub- 
lic the cause of her absence. 


stood.— Carotings, P, — Connanghl- 
place, May 26, 1814. - 





No. 6. 
THE QUEEN TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Queen eae | omit to acknow- 
ledge the receipt “of the Princess of 
Wales’s note, of yesterday, although 
it does not appear to her Majesty to 
require any other reply that that con- 





° Cuarotte, R. preding letter. 


é 


* 


veyed to her Royal Highness’s on 
CHARLOTTE, Ki. 





Psinted by W. Ben now, 269, Strand.—Price, in the County], 
“eae: Sixpeuce halfpenny, . are 





The Princess of Wales has the ho-,, 









